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PREFACE. 



T^HE music of Poland is "terra incognita" to the 
generality of English musicians. The dearth of 
information on the subject in any but the Polish 
language, has barred the way to many who would have 
embarked upon a study of her activities, rich in past 
interest, pregnant with future promise. In the following 
chapters I have attempted a sketch of these activities, 
in the hope that it may be of assistance to some who 
would prosecute such a study. This hope is based 
on the frequent demands I have received from all parts 
of the kingdom, to include Polish music and Polish 
recitations in my lecture-recitals, and to embody my 
remarks concerning them in a form less transitory than 
that of lectures. Such requests engender a belief that 
time is ripe for cementing friendship between Briton 
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Preface. 
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i 

and Pole, by an increase of mutual appreciation in 
matters musical as in matters military. 

To every reader I would tender my apologies and 
f express my regrets for the omission of a considerable 

amount of detail. "Owing to the present crisis," in rail- 
way company phraseology, it has been impossible to re- 
gain possession of various notes and memoranda, made 
by me during frequent periods of research-work abroad. 



i 



I 

f Some day perhaps I ma)' again have the privilege of 

recourse to : 

" Jfany ,i (jnaiiit and curious volume of forgotten lore." 
Then perchance, I mav again venture to pay a heart- 
felt tribute of respect to Poland and her music. 

My thanks are clue to Miss Marie Boileau for her 

J excellent English translations of the two folk-songs. ( 

I am also much indebted to Mr. Gerald Ravens- 
court, for permission to include reproductions from 
his paintings of Eisner and Zywny ; to Captain 

I Charles G. D. Roberts and Mr. fames A. Mackereth, 

for allowing me to cite their poems and make use of 



their photographs, and to Mr. Edmund Lee for kindh 
revising both proofs and index of this little book. 

Ethel Ray son 
) London, iqi6. 

I 
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» 



r pHE political history of Poland presents no less 
interesting, but sadder reading matter than the 



artistic history of the country which has drunk 
the cup of sorrow to the dregs. The quality of great- 
» ness to which allusion is made in the succeeding pages, 

f is manifested as the motive power of many an mci- 

r dent that has occurred, since the period at which de- 

1 finite historic landmarks first made their appearance. ( 

f This period coincides with that at which the first, or f 

i i 

i i 
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: 

one of the first Polish compositions was written, 

namely, towards the close of the tenth century. I 

With the commencement of the reign of Mieczyslaw I, 

about 962-3 A.D., myths and legends arc superseded 

by facts. It seems desirable in the present case when 

space is limited to one or two pages, to attempt merely 

a summary of a few of these facts which throw some 

light on the storv of Poland herself as of her art. 
i t 

Aided by Saint Adalbert, Mieczyslaw was enabled to 
propagate the Christian faith He thereby inaugur- 



( 

ated the new order of things wherein music was to 

I . . ! 

have its allotted share, fostered in its embryo stages 



I 

chief!)' for religious purposes. The labours of Bolcs- 

/' 

las, the son of Mieczyslaw, were a sequel to those of 

his father. He established schools and encouraged 
civilisation ; in his reign, however, a conflict arose be- 
tween Poles and Germans, a precursor of the fre- 
quently recurring struggles between these two peoples 
[ in later times. 

Casimir the Great, who ruled from 1333-70, was 

I I 

} \ 
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FOUNDATION OF JAGIELLONIC DYNASTY. 3 

I another famous monarch to assist greatly in the de- t 

velopment of his state. He was a judicious legis- I 

lator, and introduced several new and beneficial laws ( 

stimulating commercial prosperity. C'asimir died I 

without male issue, and Louis of Hungary was ap- j 
pointed as his successor ; he too left no sons. Louis's 
daughter, Jadwiga, became Queen in due course. By 

her marriage with Jagiello, the Prince of Lithuania, a 

I 
condition imposed upon her by the Diet, the famous 

r 

Jagiel Ionic dynasty was founded. • 

To the suppression of the Teutonic monks, an order 

consisting of German nobles keen to trespass on their 

neighbour's preserves, the early Jagiellcs devoted time 

and energy. The incursions into Lithuania of these 

militant Teutons have been very vividly described by 

Mickiewicz 111 " Konrad Wallenrod." The temptation 

to encroach upon Poland with her lack of natural 

f boundaries, soon caused friction between that country 

r and Russia. The proximity of Turkey was likewise P 

( a perpetual menace to Polish security. Through the r 

j 1 

i I 
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;) advance of the Turks In Vienna in the seventeenth ' 

$ century, the genius of lean Sobieski was brought into ' 

) play. ( 

I Both before and after his election to the throne he I 

J distinguished himself by his triumphs over the Otto- I 

» man empire. The elective policy affecting the nomma- | 

j tion of the King not infrequently impeded the growth i 

\ of patriotism. The foreign candidates who advanced \ 

\ claims were actuated by motives of self-interest, whilst \ 

the nobles, desirous of retaining the reins of govern- \ 

ment in their own hands, curbed the free action of \ 

the ruler wherever possible. The flight of Henri cle \ 

I ■ . ( 

t \alois, Duke of Anjou, m 1574, an event which proved * 

I ' . . . V 

the total failure of a foreigner to realise his obliga- 
te . . ' I 

tions when placed at the head of affairs, is mentioned : 

) l . j| 

at the close of this book in connection with the polon- j 

J I 

aise. In his day the country was in a flourishing con- 

( clition, the growth of its language and literature pro- ! 
I ceeded apace. To a Pole possessing a love of his 
I fatherland, it would surely have been a source of 

i i 

\ ! 
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• THE GOLDEN AGE OF LITERATURE. 5 1 
f * 

$ pride and pleasure to govern, yet the Frenchman ig- » 

) nored his promises and ignominiously ran away the { 

i • • i 

I moment that this procedure suited his convenience. f 

• » 

1 Some twenty to thirty years before this escapade, the j 

j Golden Age of Literature commenced, its duration | 

I dated approximately from 1 548-1606, and embraced | 

f . . , J 

the reigns of Sigismund II, Henri de Valois, Stephen ^ 

Batory and a portion of that of Sigismund III. j 

» Stephen Batory, a man of vigour and determination, i 

promoted the welfare of his realm both at home and ] 

abroad. Nevertheless he prepared the way for the \ 

Macaronic period by his too-ready welcome to the 

Jesuits. They established colleges and schools up 

and down his territory, where they began to dilute 

Polish with Latinisms. 

After the death of Jean Sobieski in 1696, the glory 

of Poland departed rapidly, under the Electors of 

J Saxony, Augustus II and Augustus III, and likewise 

f under the ineffective but gracious Stanislaus Poniatow- ; 

I ski, the last King of Poland. He it was who, as mon- • 
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I | 

arch, had to submit to the humiliation of the lust t 

\ I 

and second partition of the whilom extensive domin- 
ions, with boundaries reaching originally from the 
Baltic to the Black Seas. By the first dismemberment 
of 1772, Austria claimed Red Russia or Gahcia, Russia 
took a part of Lithuania, whilst Prussia seized upon 
I a considerable amount of the remainder. In the crisis 

ensuing upmi the second division 111 1793, there arose 
Kosciuszko, the famous patriot. His efforts, however, 
could not stem the tide of misfortune which swept over 
his beloved country. At the Congress of Vienna, 111 
181 S, a large portion of the suffering land was placed 
under the protection of the Czar, Alexander I. The 
liberal constitution which the Emperor then accorded 

to it was soon restricted, and after the insurrection 

I I 

of 1830 it was entirely suppressed. A clean sweep of 

? ■ ■ • - 

ever)' form of oppression that has afflicted Poland in 

'? * 

the past must be the cherished hope of all her well- 
wishers. ■; 
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j CHAPTER I. j 

Earliest Compositions— Musicians and Men of Letters of the fciix- 
| teeiith Century— Gomolka, the Palestrinn of the North— The 

• Character of Polish Folk-music — National Traits in Chopin's ? 

• Compositions— His Intercourse with the Peasants. 1 

I 

it 

( 

{ 

• tyranny — these are things that surge in the mind, that 
I strengthen the determination to uproot Teutonic mili- 
tarism with all its attendant horrors. At this juncture 
in her history when a radical change is about to be ac- 
complished, a change that all who know and love her 
trust may lead to her re-birth, it is not an inopportune 

I moment to pass in review a few facts concerning the 

f music and literature of Poland and the Polish nation. f 

I ' 1 

| j 



F~) OL AND, her sufferings, the atrocities committed by 

the Germans, the heroism displayed by her 

people, bent, but not broken, by varying forms of 
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Earliest Compositions. 

It is possible to establish with a considerable amount 
of certainty, that one of the earliest compositions be- 
longing to the Poles is a hymn in honour of the Vir- 
gin, dating from about the year 995. This was written 
by Saint Adalbert of Prague, through whose influence 
many Slavs acknowledged the supremacy of Rome 
instead of adhering, as did their Russian neighbours, 
to the Greek Church. This chant, addressed to the 
"Mere de Dieu," became popular amongst the soldiers 
and was sung by them on the eve of battle. 

Ex. 1. 

"Part of Saint Adalbert's Hyjin to the Virci.n' (Mere ds Difu <.'' 
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THE FOUNDER OF THE POLISH NATION. 9 

Wenislaus Szamotulski and Martin de Leopol. — 
Chapel of the Roratistes. 

It is useless to speculate upon the change that would 
have come about in the history of art had the sons of 
Lech, the legendary founder of the Polish nation, 
adopted the same profession of faith as their kinsman, 
the descendants of Rus. It is certain, however, that it 
would have debarred them from that participation in 
the early civilisation of Western Europe, resulting 
from constant intercourse with the Pontificate, wh.ch 
stimulated their intellectual activities. An important 
factor in the development of a native art was the use 
of the Polish tongue in numerous hymns, which led 
to the early association of music and the vernacular. { 

In glancing down a list of composers it is remarkable r 

I to find these Westernised Slavs combining the dual J 

i role of litterateur and musician. Two men stand out } 

I pre-eminent in the sixteenth century, Wenislaus Szam- \ 

j otulski and Martin de Leopol. Both devoted them- 



selves to poetry and the writing of it, as well as to the 

2 
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setting of it, and their chants and cantatas show that 
they were no dabblers in these matters. They were in- 
deed considerably more thorough than a great man)' 
members of younger generations who succumbed to the 
delights of frivolling. Austere and somewhat pedan- 
tic these erudite authorities doubtless appeared, some 
of them it is asserted delighting in that bile noire of 
\ musicians, " mathematics." How they managed it is a 

\ secret that has gone with them to the grave, but as 

\ there are no proofs of premature demise, it seems to 

\ have agreed with them ! Gomolka, the so-called Pales- 

\ trina of the North, studied in Italy, but he kept his 

/ patriotism untarnished in spite of his foreign train- 

\ ing. "I write for my countrymen, not for Italians," 

\ was his motto, and his Psalter which appeared in Cra- 

\ cow about 1580 is worthy of a place of honour beside 

\ the works of his Southern prototype. Below is an ex- 

\ ample consisting of Psalm CL of the collection. In 

- 

\ 1542. the noted Chapel of the Roratistes was founded 

( 

) 
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Ex. 2. 
Psalm 150 of Gomolka. "Laudatf. Domixcm in Sasctus Ejus.' 
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REIGN OF SIGISMUND I. 1 3 

in this most interesting town. Sigismund the First, one of 
the Jagellionic dynasty, was an enthusiastic supporter 
of the fine arts, and by the establishment of this 
musico-religious institution during his reign, the city 
of learning gained yet another wreath of laurels to 
add to its extensive collection. The reputation of the 
choir spread far and wide, and the inhabitants had 
every reason to be proud of it. 

The famous singing schools of Italy, albeit con- 
ducted on different lines, achieved similar useful work 
in cultivating the public taste. The pastors and mas- 
ters of these halls of learning, however, had a smoother 
path to tread than the Polish pioneers, so far removed 
from the centres where their art was fostered. George 
Sand touched up the fading colours of the Italians, 
when painting one of her unique word-pictures in 
" Consuelo," dealing with a scholar at the Venetian 
Mendicanti Institute. It is a masterpiece such as only 
she could paint, and in a first volume, before she 
started upon one of her endless sequels, giving the 
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rein to her imagination, with its lordly disregard of 
possibility or probability. Her description of the 
singing of one of Marcello's hymns by the heroine, 
though referring to Italy, might have been written of 
seme performance in one of the great Polish churches 
in which women were permitted to take part. Inci- 
dentally, these and other paragraphs in her novels, 
explain in some degree how the authoress, with all her 
vulgarity and all her rowdiness, succeeded in cap- 
tivating Chopin, the ultra-refined, the hyper-sensitive. 
Her appreciation of the divine art and of its expon- 
ents, first cemented the bond of sympathy between 
them. 

"Ave Maris Stella." 

In the issue of " The Musical Standard " for August 
22''', "Antiquary" alluded to the old Lithuanian 
city of Vilna and the chanting at its gates of the an- 

* 'The Musical Standard," August 2l2, 1915. 









THE RESULTS OF GEOGRAPHY. 15 

cient "Ave Maris Stella." Here is further testimony 
of the musical as well as the devotional proclivities 
of the people, who by art and religion have nurtured 
a love of country, which all the powers of Europe have 
done their level best at one time or another to quench. 

Folk -music. 

In certain climes, "East is East and West is West, 
and never the two shall meet," may be a true enough 
dictum, but in Poland, willy-nilly, the twain had got 
to meet whether they liked it or no. This rubbing 
shoulders of two conflicting elements has led to the 
strange conglomeration of attributes, which make up 
the people and their art-work. Warsaw, situated at 
the gateway to the Orient, bore the imprint of the 
nomads who had crossed her threshold, whilst Cracow 
was affected by the numbers of Jews who established 
themselves in her midst. There is a strange resem- 
blance between the manner in which Indian potentates 
have protected and continue to protect court musi- 
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16 POLISH Ml'SIC. 

cians, and the patronage afforded to performers by 
the monarchs and aristocrats of Poland. Occasion- 
all} - the taste of the latter was somewhat blatant — we 
might add unaccountable. Horns, trumpets and fifes, 
for instance, were the instruments preferred at ban- 
quets by King Augustus the Third and his courtiers. 
One might almost be tempted to think that this ac- 
companiment was instituted to rob the guests of in- 
conveniently large appetites ! To this day, in parts J 
of the former extensive Polish kingdom, one lights i 
upon curious little suggestions of its proximity to the 
wonder-regions of Asia. The folk-music, with its 
peculiar, attractive rhythm, could never have 
been indigenous in a country untra versed by mer- 
chants, minstrels and mendicants from such far-off 
lands as Persia or Armenia. These wanderers con- 
gregated in the cities and established themselves in 
the villages when great functions, political or social, 
were announced. Sienkiewicz, the modern Walter 
Scott, amongst other writers, pictures these assem- 



I 
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SIENKIEWICZ AND HIS NOVELS. \J 

bhes with charm and vigour, making u easy to under- 
stand what an effect they produced upon the inhabi- 
tants, in particular at such times as an election, when 
these highly-strung individuals were wrought up to a 
pitch of the utmost excitement, rendering them pecu- 
liarly susceptible to outside influences. 

" Ah, you see in other countries a foreigner is a step- 
child all his life; but our mother opens her arms to 
you at once and cherishes you as her own son." Thus 
spake Pan Zagloba to the semi-Scot, Kcllmg, in 
Sienkiewicz's " Pan Michael." The same remark was 
applicable to the product of the foreigner as well as 
to the foreigner himself. This is demonstrated by 
the ease with which an Eastern perfume clings insidi- 
ously to many of the peasant airs, whereas Western 
ideas gained a foothold amongst the upper ten. 

Chopin's Mazurkas. 

After the great war, the resurrection of Poland will be 
at hand, and attention will surely be concentrated on the 



\ 
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engrossing task of unlocking her closets of native art. 
By the self-expression of a country through this 
medium, a more vivid conception can be formed of 
the characteristics of the inhabitants than by many a 
treatise on anthropology or ethnology. The one is 
vital, the life-blood of rhythm courses through its 
veins, the other, " dust and ashes " to the general reader. 
A Cecil Sharpe must arise in Poland who will set to 
work to reconstruct and restore the relics of bygone 
ages. Amongst other dances too numerous to mention, 
reference should be made to the Kujawiak, for Chopin 
immortalised it in his collection of mazurkas, some 
of which resemble this peasant's favourite. This re- 
minds one that in his youthful and most impression- 
able years, his hobby was to visit villagers' huts and 
to join them in their festivities. There he learnt the 
secrets of seductive lilt and varied measure. Some- 
times the fiddler and the piper had it all their own 
way ; en grand occasions their numbers would be 
swelled perchance by a lute-player, an instrumentalist 



j 
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whose services during the sixteenth century had been 
much in demand, but one who was being relegated to 
the background in Chopin's day. 
I Dr. Caradog Roberts, of Bangor, recently alluded 

f to the "joyous miner key of Chopin's music, as an ex- 

f pression of the Polish feeling of oppression and the 

f hope of future freedom." Paradoxical as it may 

I sound, nowhere do the numerous passages which give 

f point to this assertion occur more effectively than in 

I the mazurkas. They are reminiscent not only of 

i Chopin, the man, but of the race from which he sprang, 

1 a race distinguished by its variable mental atmos- 

i phere, causing those affected by it to play on the whole 

I gamut of their emotions, ringing the changes from 

grave to gay, and vice versa, with astonishing abrupt- 
ness. 

In picturing the composer in his rural surroundings, 
a companion portrait flashes before the mind's eye of 
a dark-haired, heavy-lidded girl, the future George 
Sand, who, in far-away Berry, spent much time like- 
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wise in absorbing the yarns and legends, which 
labourers delighted to pour into the cars of so sympa- 
thetic a listener. Who knows but what the pleasure 
and profit ihcy had derived from intercourse with the 
rustics, did not constitute one part of a common meet- 
ing-ground for Chopin and the novelist in after years? 






CHAPTER II. 

Chopin's Unique Position — The Evolution of Polish Opera — 
Stanislaus Poniatowski as Patron of the Drama — The Activ- 
ity of Joseph Eisner. 

The Advent of a Genius. 

"""THE advent of a genius is the signal for a number 
of busyboclies to seize pen and paper, and jot 
down feverishly, and always lengthily, their own 
pet theories respecting the phenomenon. If the genius 
will not go into the round hole dug by them years 
beforehand, they will mutilate him and his work until 
the feat is accomplished, and he stands there — often 
I a very square peg indeed. 

f Now it suited certain German historians to cast a 

I slur upon the musical achievements of every country 
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I save the " Yatcrland,'' so as to pander to the taste of | 

their compatriots, sufferers from chronic swelled head. | 

Conversely, it did not suit them when, analyse as they i 

would, they could not discover anything Teutonic I 

about Frederic Chopin. This was a serious set-back I 

to their endeavours to establish a monopoly of the j 

great composers of the universe, present, past and j 

future. Moreover, Chopin was a genius of the first j 

water, and as such he was not easy to belittle, for 
geniuses of the first water will out. These critics wrote 
an unconscionable amount of drivel in their attempts 
to pick holes in the compositions of the Polish master. 
True to their national clumsiness, they made a bungling 
mess of it ; it was too obvious a case of sour grapes 
to deviate the affections of an)- of his admirers. They 
were astute enough to realise this, and they henceforth 
turned the shafts of their envy from the man to his ( 

people; here they were on pretty safe ground. The 
country had been too much a political shuttlecock for 
a voice of protest to be heard from its midst, if any 
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were raised, at the sweeping assertions that Poland 
boasted no musical activity worthy of note, that 
Chopin therefore could not trace his artistic antece- 
dents to the land of his birth. These observations 
served a twofold purpose, firstly, of implying that the 
great musician must have acquired his skill from Ger- 
man models, and secondly, of giving another kick to 
the nation so downtrodden under the heel of Prussia. 
Writers whom one would have accredited with a less 
sheep-like disposition, meekly followed in the wake of 
these bumptious supporters of " Kultur." Hence the 
network of falsehood and injustice that has arisen to 
the detriment of Polish music as a whole, and of in- 
dividual representatives in particular. Allusion has 
already been made to some of the pioneers 
who laboured unremittingly, tilling the virgin soil and 
enriching it with the fruits of their brains. But for 
the toil of these men and others like them, it could 
never have brought forth so wonderful and rare a plant 
as the art-work of the famous romanticist, Chopin. 
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Evolution of Opera. 

In Poland, as in more Western portions of the globe, 
attention gradually turned from the sacred to the secu- 
lar in art, and thereby opera was evolved. This new 
field became a source of profit to performers and 
pleasure to onlookers. The latter soon discovered that 
when they were out to have a good time, and the aver- 
age eighteenth-century Pole was out for no other pur- 
pose, they were pretty sure of getting it in this region. 
Music was hailed with delight when she first made her 
appearance, timorous and fragmentary in religious 
dramas, which, it has been whispered, occasionally 
bored even the most devout bv reason of their extreme 
length and copious moral painting. In Spain, primi- 
tive orchestras were hidden behind a blanket when 
originally employed to help out the plav. In Italv, 
musicians at the first set-off were given to know their 



place, and were informed that a back seat was allotted 



to them. It is improbable that minstrels were treated 
1 with greater ceremony at other centres where earlv J 

I ■ ! 
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"j 

theatrical performances were enacted. These shows 

paved the way, however, for opera, which was accorded 
a warm and enthusiastic reception when it set foot on 
Polish territory during the reign of Ladislaus IV, 
1632-48. This monarch was in touch with Italy and 
had a great liking for Italian entertainments. On the 
arrival of his bride, No. 2, at Danzig, an opera, " Les 
Amours de Psyche et de Cupidon," was given in her 
honour, amidst stupendous pomp and circumstance. 
It appears that the French attendants of the lady — 
Marie of Gonzaga, Duchess of Mantua — preferred the 
music to the meats at the banquets they attended. One 
writer of the period remarked that marvellous modera- 
tion was displayed by the Frenchmen in the matter 
of eating, until they returned to their hostelries, where 
they indulged in " cuisine a la Francaise." 

Real Polish Opera. 

Some hundred and thirty years later a blow was 

dealt to the imported articles which had hitherto 

3 
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held sway in the operatic world, by the crea- 
tion of a real Polish opera, Kamienski's "Lcs Miseres 
Consolecs," produced in Warsaw in 1778. Though of 
Hungarian extraction, Kamienski identified himself 
completel)' in thought and feeling with the people 
amongst whom he lived. In this work of chronologic 
interest, he introduced a sort of apologia to the effect 
that his melodies were intended for the Poles, by whom 
the\- should be sung, and not for critics. Encour- 
aged by the result of his enterprise, Kamienski com- 
posed several pieces of similar nature 111 succession. 
Light and bright, the}' were well received by his pleas- 
ure-loving listeners and brought him fame and for- 
tune. Stanislaus Pomatowski, the reigning monarch, 
the whilom lover of Catherine II, by whose machina- 
tions he had acquired his throne, was a brilliant and 
attractive personality, though a shockingly bad king. 
The festivities at his favourite chateau of Lazienki 
were "affaires farfailcs" from a social, if not a rigor- 
ously moral aspect. The private theatre and opera 
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house established there, afforded an excellent excuse, 
if any were needed, for surrounding himself with ar- 
tists and litterateurs. He was admirably suited to 
such company, for he was enthusiastic and highly edu- 



i 



i 



cated. The liberality with which he compensated his f 

favourite performers called forth a jeremiad from his f 

Swiss librarian, Reverdel. This functionary grumbled f 

bitterly that the composer, Paisiello, and the singer, / 

Signora " Todi," received four thousand ducats for ( 

singing three songs, whilst he could not get a living j 

wage, and his master did not permit an adequate sup- 1 

ply of candles in the library. The "Todi" was the 
possessor of a gorgeous voice, in addition to other 
charms which captivated His Majesty, and rendered 
his affection for her other than platonic. The librarian 
was a mere man — and not a particularly attractive one 
at that — so really he was unreasoning in his jealousy. 
R. Xisbet Bain enlarges upon the peculiar position 
occupied by Reverdel in "The Last King of Poland 
and his Contemporaries." 
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The Saxon Electors. 

During the years preceding the rule of Pomatowski, 



I 
| 

l 

I the decline of Poland had gone on apace, hastened 

/ by the worthless behaviour of the Saxon electors, who 

f had been appointed sovereigns. Their administration 

| during the eighteenth century was for the most part 

| inglorious in the extreme, but musically, it was far 

( from disastrous. Dresden occupied an unique position 

I in the annals of art, opera flourishing in the capital 

I of Saxony then as now. When the court was in rcsi- 

I dence in his Eastern dominions, instrumentalists and 

| vocalists accompanied the King, and en high-days and 

holidays the orchestra was increased by the private 
bands of Prince Czartoryski and Count Wielhorski. 
From letters and other documents that have come into 
the hands of the present writer during research work 
on the Continent, it can be inferred that members of 
the theatre found these trips far from pleasurable, 
bundled up for days together in stuffy travelling car- 
riages. 
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I Joseph Eisner. 

J The power of adaptability is a great asset to any- 

f one wishful of making a name in the world, and to it 

{ was due the success of Joseph Eisner, the go-ahead 

Silesian, who migrated to Leopol or Lemberg, where 
he began to write in 1796. With critical acumen he 
seems to have realised that the public would insist at 
all costs upon having something it wanted, that this 
something, moreover, was just the article which he, 
Eisner, could supply, namely, opera. He likewise 
grasped the all-important fact, that however irksome 
it may be to have the vox popult call the tune, paying 
the piper results therefrom, and he determined that his 
hearers should have as good value for their money as j 

he could give them. He stands out a fine virile figure, 
this Eisner, with his lofty ideals and allegiance to his 
muse, despite all political unrest, which rendered 
I Poland a cat's-paw in the hands of Napoleon. 

) I 

I I 
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J Foundation of Warsaw Conservatoire. 

For a true appreciation of music-drama to be cn- 
J couragecl, it is essential that the words should be 

J " understandecl of the people.'' This requirement we 

English arc only now beginning to admit, the process 
of bringing it home to us has been a slow one and is 
still only half completed, but amongst the Pole.?, 
librettos in the vernacular had been the order of the 
| da)' before Eisner came upon the scene. Hence the 

i able and energetic German, after supplying the music 

for one or two plays, set himself to acquire the Polish 
tongue. He obtained complete mastery over its ex- 
tensive musical and poetical capabilities, an inex- 
haustible fountain of delight to all lucky enough to 
unseal it, and soon surpassed many a native in his 
skilful employment of the same. His services speed- 
ily gained him public recognition, and it was not 
long before he shone, a leading light, in intellectual 
Warsaw, to which city he repaired towards the begin- 
ning of die last century. He threw himself heart and 
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THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. jl 

soul into his work as conductor, professor and com- 
poser, making things hum. His devotion to this home 
of his choice contributed not a little towards the con- 
struction of a special pedestal for him in the esteem 
of the inhabitants. After the Treaty of Vienna in 
1815, a period of comparative calm followed upon 
the turbulent days of the Napoleonic campaigns. That 
it was the calm heralding yet another storm more vio- 
lent than any which had previously broken over the 
head of the tortured country, was shrouded in the 
mists of the future, and the nation was right glad to 
enjoy the liberal constitution granted by the Czar 
Alexander I. During this restful interim, education 
advanced by leaps and bounds, a university was es- 
tablished in Warsaw, freedom of the press was 
granted, whilst in 18 16, a fine scheme materialised, the 
foundation of a school of dramatic singing and decla- 
mation, with Eisner as president. Then there blossomed 
forth a conservatoire, the choice of a director falling 
upon the competent principal of the dramatic institution. 
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f It had been intended that Eisner should become a f 

* » 

I doctor : he therefore had received a university training, f 

I and this was of inestimable benefit to him on embark- $ 

i mg upon his artistic career. He thoroughly appreci- i 

i atcd the advantages of an all-round education, and it 5 

1 is not without significance that literature classes were 1 

* . . . * 
J included in the curriculum of the music college where * 

j he was chief. One of his efforts in the literary line j 

j consisted of a pamphlet that made some stir upon its \ 

? publication. It contained remarks on rhythm and pros- 

• ocl}* still suggestive nowadays, albeit the terms wherein • 

: the)' are couched are quaint and queer. The author » 

f . . . . . P 

: was well-fitted by his gifts to direct the budding genius ; 

i I 

i of Frederic Chopin, which was confided to his care, ; 

- and posterity owes him a debt of gratitude for the • 

} .... I 

x manner in wliirli lif a rrnmnl 1 qhrH 1"hiQ fnsk' A nrpren- • 
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anner in which he accomplished this task. A precep- 



' tor of less keen insight assuredly would have broken 

f those delicate tendrils, demanding sympathetic guid- J 

I ancc in paths of their own choosing, and no forcing [ 

f into the common rut. I 

) ) 
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CHAPTER III. 



Chopin in his Student Days — The Centenary Festival — 
J ''Chants Polonais " — Polish Colony in Paris — Comparison 

i between the "Work of Mickieivicz, Charles G. D. Roberts and 

» Lanipman. 



N the year 1825, Chopin, having passed the standards 
of the Warsaw Lyceum, became a student of com- 
position at the conservatoire, and thereby came in 
close contact with Joseph Eisner. It is quite likely that 
while yet a schoolboy he had received private tuition 
from the celebrated master, as a preliminary to his three 
years' college course, from which he emerged fully 
armed and independent, prepared to follow the bent 
v of his genius. He had also attended his teacher's uni- 

f versity lectures on the theory of music, and learnt from 

I him the value of cultivating an artistic conscience. But 

I for this, Chopin, with his extraordinary melodic facility 

• 33 
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and Ins somewhat vacillating disposition, might have 
succumbed to the temptations that others of character 
more virile were unable to withstand, of writing 
" Musique cle Salon ' with its attendant show and glit- 
ter. The reports cf the professor show that Eisner did 
not allow zeal to outrun discretion, however much it re- 
joiced his heart to have a pupil so likely to do him 
honour and to further the cause of Polish music as 
voung Frederic. It was only during the final stages 
of Chopin's apprenticeship that anything less non-com- 
mittal appeared in the instructor's memorandum-books 
than a laconic "capable pupil," "good progress," 
against the scholar's name. In 1829, however, Eisner, 
with all his caution, dared to go one better, or far 
beyond, by adding "genius" to these previous obser- 
vations. 

Chopin's Teachers. -Paderewski's Discourse. 

This chapter is destined to serve like its predecessors 
as an observation car, from which to view a few dis- 




ADALBERT ZYWNY. 

From a Painting by G. Ravenicourt. 
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tinctive features in a landscape far from so barren as 
it "has been painted with regard to music and poetry. 
It is necessary therefore to point cut certain personages, 
secreted in shadows cast by their more prominent sur- 
roundings. And standing modestly behind Eisner we 
come upon Adalbert Zywny. He, too, had his share in 
modelling the predominating figure of Chopin, for he 
trained the magic fingers that effected such innovations 
in the art of pianoforte playing. By his merits as a 
virtuoso when a young man, Zywny obtained the post 
of pianist to Prince Casimir Sapieha, and his subse- 
quent achievements as a teacher won for him golden 
opinions amongst his contemporaries. At no great dis- 
tance away we come upon an interesting group, the 
centre-piece of literary romanticism, with Mickiewicz, 
Slowacki in the foreground, near them Krasinski and 
Brodzinski. The affection which their poetry aroused, 
the patriotism which it stimulated, increased as the 
authors smarted under oppression so ruthless, that after 
their writings had been read at dead of night, they had 
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:/ oft-times to be destroyed. It is with truth that Gabriel 

{jf Sarrazin an a fine paragraph of constructive criticism, 

3 proclaims such work to be one of the chief elements of 

i national education. Supplement the remark of Sar- 

razin by one or two extracts from Paderewski's noble 
5 discourse, pronounced at the Chopin Centenary Festival 

\ at Lemberg in 19 10, and we have the matter in a nut- 

shell. Paderewski's ardour for his homeland is grand. 
It drew from him a speech that will live in the mem- 
ories of all privileged to hear it. After dwelling on 
the political, social and artistic conditions of his coun- 
try, the great pianist went on to say : 

"Shortly after Chopin left the land of his birth, it 
was beset by oppression that can only be ac- 

counted for as some wild, delirious action of revolt 
against the long-drawn Tartar yoke, falling in revenge 
upon the innocent. All was forbidden to us : the lan- 
f g ua S c an d faith of our fathers, observance of our an- 

f cestral customs, the heritage of our past, our national 

f dress, our songs, our poets — Slowacki, Krasinski, Mickie- 

! 
! 
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wicz — Chopin alone was not forbidden to us. And yet « 

in him we could still find the living breath of all that ' 

was prohibited. . . Through long years of torment, I 

martyrdom and persecution, our hounded thoughts en- ( 

circled him with their most secret threads, we clung to ( 

him in the sorrow of our souls and he soothed, upheld, ( 

sometimes even converted us. He was a smuggler who, ( 

in harmless rolls of music, carried contraband Polish 
patriotism to his brothers across the border; he was a 
priest, who to his fellows, scattered far and wide about 
the world, brought the sacrament of their martyred 
home." It is to Miss Laurence Alma Tadema that we 
are indebted for the beautiful English rendering of 
this prose poem. 

The period of Chopin's initiation into the priesthood 
to which Paderewski refers was passed amid budding 
litthatezirs in addition to musicians. Several fre- 
quenters of the salons at which he was a welcome guest, 
likewise visited his father's house. The same motive- 
power which impelled the activity of these men, im- 
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pelled Chopin's creation of polonaises and ballades, the 
musical epic of his nation. With Brodzinski the author 
of the idyllic poem, "Wieslaw," the potential celebrit}' 
was on terms of intimacy. The two had much m 
common, notably their love of tunes and dances of 
the people. The romantic revival favoured the cult 
of the folk-poem in Poland, as it had previously done 
in England and German}', the countries where it had 
early matured. From the time of the appearance of 
the "Percy Rehques," about 1765, and Herder's 
" Stimmen der Volker," interest had been maintained 
111 this stud}', and during the last century, excellent 
collections of popular verses were published in War- 
saw, collated by men who executed their labour of 
love with patient research. The following specimens 
of Lithuanian folk-song give an idea of the melodies 
employed at rural gatherings some hundred years ago. 
Then, as now, the difficult}' existed of catching the 
spirit of the music when transcribing it in modern 
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notation. These versions, however, at least possess the 
merits of simplicity and sincerity. 



Softly 



Ex. 3. 
To tub Skylark. 

English words by Marie Boileau. 



" :"! zNzz^zzcrr^fr^v^r- -fNs-r^, 
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We wer - se ei, Wy tu re ei, Ko ne vziil - bi Pie 
Lark of Heaven, joy God-giv - eD! Where Ihy nest in dew- y 
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zmzztti 



|t#*zz^zzzzz 



we - lej ? Ko ne ry kau-ji Dir we lej? Kur asz czulbe'sa 
shadow? Where thy song o'er sun-ny mea - clow? Can I nest in 
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Pie we lej? Khr a=?z ry ka'usu Dir we lej? 

soft sha clow ? Can I sing o'er g a y mea - clow? 
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wi - si mane uz - ei na, wi - si mane pabai - do 

They havescaredme from our nest: Mute my song,andfled my rest. 
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"' F 1 ^ 

• Ex. 4. ; 

) } 

I Invitation to the Dance. - 

i I 

\ English words by Marie lioileau. \ 

• - • » 

J Szok. Brolu zi, btik link mas tai ta wo Die- nil -ze. i 
Dance, O brother! be joy - ful on your day of hon - our. ; 

I 



Sze'ndien bey Ry to'j, ir urs - sa Ne de* - 111 ze. 
Dance the live - long night, yes, dance trie nier ry week thro'. 



" Chants Polonais." 

Witwicki was one to devote time and at- 
tention to the peasants and their emotions. The 
settings which Chopin supplied for his poems m 
(he " Chants Polonais " has made them known 
over a vast area. The " Hulanka,'' No. 4 of the series, 
a rollicking drinking-song, is one of the cheeriest. His- 
tory teaches us that to the delights of the bottle more 
than the due meed of recognition had been granted bv 
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all classes of Polish society, and in verses singing 
their praises such recognition is characteristically ex- 
pressed. One gossipy chronicler alludes thus to the 
root of the dissensions in the Polish Diet : 

"Every member of the Diet, after having obtained 
leave of their Marshal, has a right to speak and har- 
angue there as long as he pleases ; nay, can say what 
he will, for they often abuse one another and affront 
their King to his face, branding him with the infamous 
titles of perjured, unjust, and the like. The occasion 
of this is generally in that they come drunk into the 
Diet, and consequently talk only as the spirit moves 
them, either good or bad. Nay, you shall have some 
of these fuddle-caps talk nonsense for two or three 
hours together, with a railing, carping, injurious and 
ill-digested discourse, without anybody's ever daring 
to interrupt them, though they spin it out never so 
long.'' For the full quotation see Morrill's "Poland," 
Story of the Nations Series. 
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I Revolution of 1830. Nature's Concerts. • 

i ... } 

After the disastrous Revolution in 1830, re- 



t suiting in Russia's disregard of the privileges 

granted by the 181 5 Constitution to the Poles, 
streams of emigrants flocked to Paris, then the 
artistic Mecca of Europe. In the French capital, the 
>! Polish colony increased like a snow-ball; amongst its 

I most important members we find Mickiewicz, their 

I laureate, Slowacki and Zaleski. Mickiewicz arrived 

there in 1 S 3 J* . The views which he held, or was as- 
| sumed to have held, had got him into hot water with 

I the Russian authorities. In 1828, his " Konrad Wal- 

| lenrod" had appeared, every fibre of the verse vibrates 

with patriotism and the thrusts at Teutonic oppression 
are skilled and clean. It was followed by "Pan 
Thaddeus." Had he written nothing else, these pro- 
ductions would have sufficed to accord him pride of 

place amongst his colleagues. Mickiewicz was born 

I 

near Vilna or Wilno in Lithuania in 179S. "Pan 

I 

Thaddeus" treats of the life led in this province bv 

I 

\ 
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the remaining adherents to the ancicn regime, as 
Mickiewicz must have himself seen it in his childhood. 
Musically, the narrative is replete with interest, for, 
like the generality of romantic writers, the poet was 
keenly alive to the subtleties of word-sound. No per- 
former, he was an appreciative listener ; the occasion on 
which Chopm played for him in his Parisian lodging 
was a red-letter da)/ in the records of the unfortunate 
genius, harassed by cares, both family and financial. 
Below is a short description taken from " Pan Thad- 
deus" of Nature's concerts in the evening air of Lithu- 
ania. On a tone-poet so susceptible as Chopin, inter- 
course with the writer of these lines was bound to leave 
its mark, and we know that when engaged upon his 
ballades, besides Slowacki, Mickiewicz stimulated the 
composer's imagination. 

"The sky seemed as though it drooped and drew 
ever nearer the earth, till both, shrouded beneath a dim 
veil, like lovers they began secret talk, pleading their 
loves with faint sighs, with whispers and murmurs and 
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half-uttered words, whence arose the enchanting' music t 

I 
of the night. | 

I 

The owl started it, hooting above the roof of the 
manor. Bats whispered on flimsy wings. 

Xearer, moths, the bat's little sisters, wreathe in a 

I i 

swarm. In the air a great ring of insects as- 

i scmble, twirling and playing as on a harmonica's y 

wheel. Zosia's ear can distinguish in the thousands of | 

hums the tune of the little flies and the false semi- | 

I tones of the gnats. J 

"In the field the evening concert had scared)' begun. 
Now the musicians began to tune up. Then the land- i 

rail screamed three times, the first violin of the meads. \ 

| Then afar in the marshes, the bitterns reply on the | 

bass. Then the snipes, as they rise and they wheel, 
cry again like the beating of little drums. Finale to 
the murmurs of flies and the clamour of birds, the two 

j ponds answer with double choirs like the Caucasian 

* -ill • » 

mountain lakes that, enchanted, are silent by day and • 

play in the night.'' The fine translation of this ex- 
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v cerpt is included in the enlightening volume by Mon- 

l ica M. Gardner, " Adam Mickiewicz, the National 

( Poet of Poland." 

1 3 

: From Poland to Canada. I 

' ) 

• From Poland to Canada is a far cry, nevertheless 

the distance between the two has been greatly abridged j 

• now (1916) that both are allied against a common foe. * 
? Love of country is a link which makes them brothers in 

» 

( 
} 
I 



art as in arms. The frogs of Lithuania, so Mickiewicz 



the Canadian school of nature-poetry, have responded 
to the orchestras and choruses of the meadows. Two 
short quotations must suffice in illustration of this 
point; the first consists of Roberts's "Frogs," belong- 
ing to the charming sonnet-sequence, " Songs of the 
Common-Day '' : 



I 



maintained, made music unique in the annals of 
Froggy dom, their intonation differing from all other 
croakings. Like Mickiewicz, Charles G. D. Roberts, 
Bliss Carman and Archibald Lampman, authorities of 
s the Canadian school of nature-poetry, have responded 

! 
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I 

I 
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J j 

I Here in the reel heart of the sunset lying, j 

My rest an islet of brown weeds blown dry, h 

1 watch the wide bright heavens, hovering nigh, 
My plain and pools in lucent splendour dyeing. 
J My view dreams over the rosy wastes, descrying 

' The reed-tops fret the solitary sky; 

J 

i And all the air is tremulous to the cry 

I 

Of myriad frogs on mellow pipes replying. 

I For the unrest of passion here is peace, 

i And eve's cool drench for midday soil and taint. 

J To tired ears how sweetly brings release 

J This limpid babble from life's unstilled complaint; 

i 

j W hile under tired eyelids lapse and faint 

I 

The noon's derisive visions fade and cease. 

I 

I The second forms the opening stanza of Lampman's 

if lay, " The Frogs" : 

j 

I 
\ 
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Breathers of wisdom won without a quest, 

Quaint, uncouth dreamers, voices high and strange, 

Flutist of lands where beauty hath no change, f 

And wintry grief is a forgotten guest ; f 

Sweet murmurers of everlasting rest, t 

For whom glad days have ever yet to run, $ 

And moments arc as aeons, and the sun 

But ever half-way sunken toward the west. 

Where poetry leads the way, music sooner or later 
follows suit ; the time may even now be ripe for a com- 
poser to appear, companion to these overseas poets, 
who will translate into the language of the universe, | 

unhampered by the limitations of speech, the thoughts | 

and emotions expressed by them in verse. Should J 

such an one arise, he will feel that he is accomplishing J 

in the West a mission similar to that carried on by \ 

Chopin in the East, by Grieg in the North. 



I 
1 



I 
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I CHAPTER IV ( 



Some Distinguished Teachers — Paderewski and Stojowski — 

(; Great Britain and Poland -The Origin of the Polonaise — f 

The Visions that Accompanied the Creation of Chopin's i 

« Great A flat Polonaise. • 

( , ... ( 

O INCE the great eruption of romanticism has sub- 
sided, Polish art and literature have again re- 

f 

lapsed into comparative obscurity as far as West- 

I 

ern Europe is concerned. During the past ten or fif- 

I 

i teen years, Russia has come much into the lime-light, 

I 

not so the neighbouring state. Even in France, a 

country possessing much in common with Poland, the 

interest awakened in her has only been of a spasmodic 

order. And yet, unostentatiously, but continuously, 

\i men of talent, with infinite patience have constructed 

the upper stories of her intellectual edifice in so com- 

I " I 

( I 
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petent a manner, that their work is worthy to rest upon 
the portions erected immediately beneath by the mas- 
ter-builders of the past. 

Nineteenth Century Composers. 

The support of gifted amateurs had greatly facili- 
tated the labour of Eisner and his colleagues at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century, and some of 
their patrons were earnest and really accomplished 
musicians. Many of the younger "professionals," both 
by precept and example, helped to uphold the stan- 
dard planted by Eisner and Kurpinski. Charles Kur- 
pinski became, with Eisner, conductor of the Polish 
Opera in Warsaw, and did his share right nobly in 
raising its status, both by the care which he expended 
on rehearsals and by his own operas. He was a true 
patriot, and on his retirement from the former scenes 
of his activity in 1 85 1 at the age of fifty-six, the ar- 
tists of both Warsaw theatres publicly demonstrated 
their regret at parting with their chief, who had so 
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j ably guided their efforts. Amongst his works ma}' be 

specified : 

" Kalmora," opera in two acts, words by K Brocl- 
zmski. I 

Several polonaises. \ 

A treatise on harmony. i 

A " Te Deum " composed fur the coronation of Em- 
peror Nicholas, performed at Warsaw Cathedral in 
1829. 

Ladislas Zelenski, born in 1837, was a distinguished 
teacher of composition at the conservatoire of the capi- 
tal, and himself possessed creative power of no mean 
order. His opera, " Goplana," produced at Cracow in 
1 896, met with great success. Another master of composi- 
( tion, one to be nominated eventually principal of the 

f Warsaw Institute, was Sigismund Xoskowski, who 

/ wrote several fine orchestral works, in addition to a 

I considerable amount of chamber music. One of the 

i most remarkable of his labours consisted of a special 

j svstcm of notation which he invented for the use of 

\ 
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} 
I 

I 

$ the blind. Alexander Zcmlinsky had a great triumph 

I at the age of twenty with an opera entitled " Sarema " ; 

I the dramatic has always appealed to the Polish tem- 

1 perament, and it is not strange therefore to find a num- 

ber of musicians with Polish blood in their veins cs- 
saving it in one form or another. 



Scharwenka and Godowsky. 

Imparting knowledge constitutes a branch of the 
profession for which the Poles have special aptitude. 
This is probably due to their remarkable social quali- 
ties, and the ease with which, as a rule, the}' get on 
with strangers. Not only are they gifted, but amiable 
instructors; instructors who likewise possess the secret 
of instilling a love of study. The United States have 
quickly realised the advisability of "making hay while 
the sun shines," or, in other words, of availing them- 
selves of the services of these born teachers when they 
could get hold of them. Xaver Scharwenka, who 
went to New York for some years, whereupon 
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I his Rerlm school became amalgamated with the ^ 

Klmdworth Conservatoire, is but one of many f 

I Polish professors who found American soil good 1 

\ a 

', ground on which to sow musical seed, whilst Leopold 2 

Godowskv taught for some time both in Chicago and * 

New York. The names of others must be omitted, or 1 

I this article will become a mere list compiled p'uide- 

) I 

book fashion. *, 

} , , ( 

Sigismund Stojowski is one of the few artists to 

I f 

whom we will venture to refer, for these paragraphs 

I / 
I arc heading at break-neck speed towards the realm of 

directories and time-tables. He is known in England ; 

V J 

as well as in America, having appeared several times 

I in London, and he has had the good fortune to be the ' 



I pupil of Paderewski. For a time he lived in Pans, 

(' and frequent] v visited Lausanne, where he and his [ 

\ ' i 

I master became serious rivals in the affections of the f 

J schoolgirl population. Some ten to fifteen years ago, f 

i the Swiss town was the scene of many a quaint f 

version of hero-worship Whenever a concert was I 
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SCHOOL-GIRL HERO-WORSHIP. ^3 

given by either virtuoso, much time and thought were 
expended by bread-and-butter misses on preparing a 
page worthy of the particular hero's signature, it being 
part of their programme to try to force an entry into 
the green-room, in order to bombard him with auto- 
graph albums. The amount of encores which the idol 
would give was a matter of keen contention, and if 
one of these damsels edged near enough to the per- 
former to touch the hem of his garment, or the piano- 
stool, a mantle of reflected glory descended upon her 
shoulders. She was regaled by her companions with 
cream buns and meringues at "Old India" tea-rooms; 
an upset of her mental and physical digestion resulted 
on the following day, whereby she was debarred from 
lessons. Veneration of a mere discriminating order 
was accorded to Stojowski by the older members of 
his audience, who were competent to realise his true 
musicianship and to break through the hedge of re- 
serve at that period surrounding his public appear- 

\ 

I ,_.. 
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anccs. Happily, this has worn off to a certain extent 
in recent years, and he has naturally gamed thereby 



" Manru." 

Paderewski for the last two decades has occupied a 
niche apart in the affections of a public so busv in ad- 
miring his genius as a performer, that it has no time 
to rightly estimate his creative power; yet Paderewski 
wrote music long before he was acknowledged as one 
of the greatest players of his time, and his earl} - pieces f 

should have a place reserved for them in the treasure- f 

house of his countrv, beside his later ones. The)' con- I 

sist in many cases of dances which are graceful and I 

attractive, reminiscent of his native province, Podolia, tj 

and the neighbouring districts. His opera, "Manru," j 

is scarcely known in England, but it should be possible j 

to include it, with other operas, in a London rcper- 
' toire, and the venture, if well organised, should be pro- 
fitable. Compassion is excellent in its way, it 1^ 
nut enough, however, that we commiserate with 
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Poland over her misfortunes; we must come to appre- 
ciate her quality of greatness as well as her capacity 
for suffering", and this can best be done by learning to 
know, and to know means to love, her art. True friend- 
ship is based on understanding rather than on pity, 
and to comprehend our many splendid allies, we must 
contrive that their music, painting and poetry shall 
permeate into our midst. If the powers that be, will 
realise this in the future when planning their con- 
cert schemes, collections of pictures and exhibitions of 
sculpture, we shall soon surmount the barriers of our 
insularity, which have hitherto separated us from the 
inner workings of these great Continental peoples. 
" Manru " has a double interest ; it is not only a fine 
example of Paderewski's gifts, it possesses literary 
value, the libretto being founded on Kraszewski's ro- 
mance, " The Cabin Behind the Wood." Whilst the 
orchestration indicates that the composer is well-versed 
in modern developments and resource, there are many 
portions showing that his mastery over masses of in- 
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struments has not robbed him of simplicity. The rural 
atmosphere of much of the story is likewise well to the 
fore in his treatment of the subject. The same musi- 
cian's " Polish Fantasy " is more satisfactory than his 
exhaustive and exhausting symphony heard in Lon- 
don some years back, and it has the invaluable asset 
of a brilliantly-wrought pianoforte part. The themes 
are arresting, the rhythm sparkles, and there is not a 
dull moment from start to finish. In the slow move- 
ment there is no impression of hopeless melancholy, 
for Paderewski, like all true zealots, is sanguine of 
temperament, and perceives the silver lining to the 
darkest of clouds. 

Mackereth's Sonnet. 

Emil Mylnarski firmly believes in calling in the as- 
sistance of the muses, to smooth away excrescences that 
prevent the machinery of national politics from run- 
ning smoothly. The war has caused him to make 
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ENGLISH MUSIC IN RUSSIA. 5; 

special efforts in this direction. His concert in the sum- 
mer of 191 5, at Warsaw, where he contemplated pro- 
ducing several English items, was regarded with favour. 
But alas ! it was " unavoidably postponed," owing to the 
entry of the Germans. Thanks in great measure to his 
enlightened views, Petrograd and Moscow had op- 
portunity of hearing about English art in these 
troublous times, and it is good to know that they met 
with unmitigated approval. With regard to the sym- 
pathy existing between Britain and Poland, cer- 
tain lines of one of our present-day poets are worth 
remembering. The sonnet of James Mackereth, en- 
titled "Poland," published in the "Yorkshire Post" of 
October 18, 191 5, is majestic and significant. Mackereth, 
amongst the Yorkshire moors, is not so isolated but 
what he can voice the sentiments of the martyrs, even 
now bleeding from atrocities more vile than any com- 
mitted in Belgium. 

5 
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Great, armies come, they pass like scourging flame, 

4 1 
And like the hungry locust-cloud they go, 

And \vc abide, liens to an ancient woe, { 

'Mid ruin regal, ravaged, yet the same. \ 

Patient and proud, we bleed whom none can blame, \ 

The hapless spoil of every pitiless foe : 3 

No bitterness can man r n men bestow k 

Whereof with tears we have not drunk — save shame. 1 

To beauty and far-off joy our vows are given. ) 

With soul unsoiled, 'mid time's too-long distress, 

We sow fair dreams, and reap unhappiness ? 

1 For ever, and for ever are helpless driven / 

Through blood and torture to the stairs of heaven. / 

' And shall God heed not, O ye merciless ? f 

He is quick to respond to the messages of music, and 

■''' } 
it follows that he is quick to grasp the peculiar situa- 

) ) 

tion in which the compatriots of Chopin, Mickiewicz, 

Paderewski are placed. In a letter he has admitted 

his love of the divine art very characteristically ■ " T 

\ ) 
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am no musician myself, but 1 am passionately fond 
of music, and it says beautiful and wonderful things 
to me. My imagination frequently expresses itself in 
song-sounds ere it shapes itself in words." 



The Polonaise. 

Detailed reference to the polonaise has been so long J 
delayed, not by reason of forget fulness, but in order ij 
to ring down the curtain on scenes of good cheer and 
happiness such as were enacted in the joyous days of 
yore. Now the dance has penetrated beyond the con- 
fines of the territory from which it takes its name, and ( 
wherever it appears, be it at court reception or country ( 
rout, it comes shrouded in gorgeous tradition. It is ( 
not out of place to treat of its popularity, in juxta- ( 
position to the preceding remarks on modern represen- j 
tative men, for the polonaise, though of historic ori- | 
gin, is still going strong. It is said to date from the f 
year 1 574, when Henry of Yalois was King, of i 

I 
( 
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Poland. This monarch, by the way, was forced on to 

the throne by the Ambassador Montluc, and wriggled 

off his scat of honour as soon as he could manage it 

Before his elopement, one of the quaintest incidents in 

history, he gave a grand fete at which the wives of the 

nobles marched past him in procession. This cere- 

| monial became customary whenever a foreign prmcc 

was elected ruler ; from it sprang the polonaise, which 
became a ball-room favourite. To realise to the full 
its fascination, it is necessary to join in the mazes of 
the polonaise under some skilled leader's guidance. 

I Then the twentieth century, with its hustling and its 

bustling, recedes, the glamour of bygone festivities 
is revived, and it is no difficult matter to imagine how 
Chopm, when composing the great A flat Polonaise, 
fled in terror from the haunting visions of his nnccs- 

i tors m their clanking armour. 

As long as Poland lives, the polonaise will flourish; 
it has been celebrated by her sons in verse, in music 
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THE MESSAGE OF HOPE. 1 

and in prose, and the homage they have paid to it is 
no more than it deserves, for in recalling the grandcur 
of the past, it breathes a message of hope for the 
future, "to ears intent to hear." 
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